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Introduction 

What are the learning opportunities moth'^ra moke available to their 
childrent Are variations in these relavant to differ^jncas in Vhat 
children learn? Within tha possible scop? of these questions we 
have confined oxur attention to what mothers make verbally available to 
their five and six year old children about matters of fact in tha 
natxiral world. Mothers cnn activaly initiate interaction and teach their 
children and they con possiv^ily resnond to their children's enquiries. 
We can examine variations in this instructional itteraciion of questions 
and answers in both quantitative and qualitative terD8» and look for 
antecedents, correlates an^ con^jequ^nces of this variobilit'*'. 

While it would hcve ba^n j^ossiblv^ to conduct lon$c»-tudinal or 
cro8s-S'5Ctional research within anv one or more of several theoretical 
frnaeworks, adzainistrative constraints have required us to use cross- 
s»5Ctional techniques ard prior satisfactions with the voliditv of 
Bernstein's analysis of social class and language use have encouraged 
us to stay vith it (B€»ra*i^n', 196l; 1970). 

Bernstein's original thesis ab^ut nv^abors of the Ic/er working 
class bain;^ (jenerally confined to the use a 'T>\Jiblic' longruage througji 
which spe3Ch serves mainly to define role relationships, while nembers 
of the middle class additionally had access to a 'fomal' language 
permitting the utilisation of wissr ranj^es of linguistic units and 
structures deployed for unny functions. Subsequent refinements ani 
elaborations have allowed th^ feneration of hypotheses about the 
differential or.^^nisation, values and behaviour of faruliea conducive 
to socialisation into different codes of langxiage use (Bernstein, 1970), 
while Robinson (197?) has preferred to ra-assert the functional chara- 
cteristics of Bemi$;ein's 'restricted' and 'elaborated' codes, lo'rinr^ 
emriiagis urxjn the n3glect of the referential function in lower ■fcrfcing.. 
class speech; the languog^? svsten is not exploited to r^r^resent tho 
processes and structure of th'* natural world. In the context of 
socialisation, lower working class T^ar'^nts use speech to define arol* 
appropriate behaviour and tc control behaviour directlv. 

In th^ area of concern here, Hess and Shipnan (196*>) had Negro 
mothers of different social classes instruct their six vear old children 
how to sort wooden blocks which differed in r^spact of t^ro variables 
each with two values and how to manipulate a knoi? on an 'Etch-«v-sketch' 



machint* to copy five iiiffereit •^atl/^ms. In tecvchinp the sorting, MC* mothers 

vare Ljore lik<fly than noth.-»rs to orient their chillr^n towards the 

task, attenot to motivate th^n, 'lenand a higher proT>ortion of verbal 

rather thnjri non-veAul responses, re^/arl rather ''iian "ounish and render 

their ueanin/c verljallv explicit when requiring nct-''on fr'^m the child 

(thev wcvul l avoid sayir^r 'Movs that thin^j there J In teachin^r their 

children to play their role in creatinn: ^xperimnter-defined rjatterns 

with the 'Etch- a- sketch- a^orat Js, th-^v were laore likely to receive 

a hi^ ratin;/ for their tf?achinf; nroficiency dxirinr: the instructional ^ 

session, and in the construction session they were i»:>re likely to sdow 

thoir children what was to be copied and /^ve explicit directions to 

them. 4C children vere nr^re successful than W cnildren at sortin^^ 

blocks and explaining the basis of this, and thev etched more sketches 

with fewer errors . 

The results rif%t be surmirised b^'* statinp: that !C mothers 
were more likely to treat the situations as instructional and to 
nursue inore effective teochin^^ sr*ratepies, with lan^ua^^e being exploited 
as an efficient nediua for re^r s^^ntin^j the discrininations required. 
In fact lan^wuje wrs also exploited to attract attention and fulfil 
other functions necessarv for quick l:;amin,3. Where then she is 
placed in an instructional role, the MC nother exploits longua.;;^ to ^ 
this ond nore thon her ^^TO -^er - and we can also assert that she is irore 
effective because her child nerfoms better at the tasks taught. It ^ 
is as well to note tho.t Hess and Shiraaan point out that it is not social 
class T^er se that is relevant, in that a multiple correlation bet'^^ en 
three teaching measures and nsrfomance on 'Etch-?i-sketcn • was .67, 
while such a correlation batwe^n social class, rrther's IQ and 
children's IQ vas only .hf. 

If we transfer our ^.ttention frou nother os active teacher to 
mother as a passiv? receiver of hf^r children's questions, ve ap^n 
find substantial 3oci'>.l class differences. Robinson and Rackstrav 
(1967) found that in ans^/rer to h^'^othetical Vh* questions of their 
c'^ildren, 'IC '.nothers were more likelv than LWC mothers to answer the 
qu33tions, to ans\rer with more inform ti on presented in a clearer 
nattern, t'> point out r^lntionshins to other events in. terns of similar- 
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•MC is used to refer to mddle class, WC to vorkin^? class, L^C lower 
vorkiniT class and UWC upner wcrkinr class 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
itias and differences (Robinsmit 19T?) ond tn prefer tn^tsln to 
ctxymen^ eoMequencas ond analooL^s (stron(3 lurJes) to a^ypeols to 
regularity or assertion (weak uo'Jes) for 'why* qusstions* The 
lelatively greater ais'v^s* tion of LiJC r^there tn use thes;^ lotter txpyyealB 
is consistent vith the Bernstein th3si8 of a pr^doxninance of the 
coAtrollin:^ and role clefininr us33 of lacunae* Like Hess ond 
Shiptton's ^oAp these studies were expanded to take into account the 
^ild2sn*s behaviour (Robinson and Hades trw^ 197?s Robinson, 1972) 
and th^ sixanlast suwrnr^r allotfs am to say that the social diss 
differences in the mothers * behaviour, A wi thin-class analysis 
shoved predictobla relationship* but at least two were unexpected^ 
Tis . for MC zaother^child mirs^ hirti information prorision by laothers 
WIS CLSSociated with a low infortantion content in children's answers 
( overloading) » for LWC Dnirs aatemal use of 'stroni^' nodes was 
associated with a hir^er «e of Venk* nodes bv the diildren* 

Th^sc inveati cations begin to answer questions ribcjut nothers 
as active ond passive teachsrs, but they do not tell us anvthiot; 
about the extent to '/hich th3ir children exploit them as passive 
teachers^ i »e » how often their children anpronch theta with what 
kinds of question. 

A subsequent inquirv b"**- Arnold and Robinson (l97l) looked at diil« 
dren*s qt;BStions and laothers* answers* A volunteer aanple of diarists 
of their children's questions was r^^cruLted vin a radio ^rogrooae* 
The 'protocols of 50 tK»thers of six wor olds were analvsed* For once 
we eschewed analysis b""" social class - the scripts were alnost solidly 
MC - while o\ir device for ceasurin^ rates of questioning provsd to be 
ineffectual* Since all nothers had recorded the sane nunber of each 
•vh* interrogativ** questions t ve could not anrlvse data in termi of 
relationships between mother's behaviour and the ^rorortion of *hcw' 
questions, for exoitole. What we x/ere able to show was that mthers 
whose answers atteiaptBd to extend th^; child's knowL^d^^e and interest , 
encoura^d independent thcu^-'ht, action or obsexnrationt dermstrated 
underlyinp principles or nrocesses in operation and were explicitly 
related to the child^s own nrevioijs experience had Aildren who asked 
aor* comlex questions which were mora likely to be seekin:: advice 



or instruction rather thrm expressing nrotest for exonple. We 
vers fincouraTecl by theso results tf boli(?V3 that it vas possible to 
relate answering tactics of noth-^rs and questionin'^ b^^haviour of 
chilJr^n. !^le we ni^^ht nr»fer s^*? the r -^Icitior.ships as inteiw 
actional rather than causal, th^re ii no 3viienc€ either wav. 

Limitations of this invosti$?ation were several. TThile (Jiaries 
are better than no Oata, the^r are susceptible to such Jistortions 
as moth^irs introduce b^ -^iffer^nti^vl selection anfl accuracy of 
recor<Un^. Obssrvotion nnJ its nttenlont hazards of observer 
effects unv be pr^ferreQ. S.^conrllv, ve had no control over contexts 
of quastioning and no inforiiation about rates of ouestioning. 
Thirdlv, the souple was soclolordcallv hooofjeneous and could- liot be used 
to exanin3 the usef\ilnes3 of Bernstein ^s thesis • 

We tteciLted to tr*'' to overcosie th«se by observinf^ the interactions 
of Dother/ chili pairs of different social cIass in controlled contents 
in which we tried to put t^e rr^sronsibility for initiation of inter* 
action on to the child. We did this by ancourarrinp children to ask 
questions of the laother. The nothers v^ere also encoura^^d to answer 
any questions and heln their children in anv way as tr aaointain 
their interest. This neant that nothers were not siinnly -passive 
res:)on dents, but could take the initiative and stimulate Questioning 
activities. ^^e intended to oerfom a secondary analysis in which we 
coiild shift fron o between-class to a within-class onol-'^is, fron a 
socioloidcal to a social psvcholo^cal level. 

Our expectations about social class cliffererces in mother* 
answers were th3 soEe as thosQ d^^rived from the ar^'nlication of Bern- 
stein's theory to eirlier studies (se? Robinson and Rackstrow 197?, 
22" 70-7^* and ^^8' • 

For children's questions simlar and additional con ^i da rations 
applied. In so far as our earlier ex»)ectation8 ob'^ut social class 
differences in children's answers w-»re sUT>portevl b^r the data, we 
anticipated that the questions of LW: children would reflect their lesser 
knowled^ about the v^jrld an<l the relatively lower skill at verbalising 
what the'^r do know. Additionallv, we . jsumed that th^ previous differ- 
ential experience of answers to their q^^stions and other inquiry 
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behavioura would be aT^pnrent, If one vere to nssxaae the "^ortiaL 
releVBuice of r3inforceu:^nt princinl^s as deberiainants of qvi^stion-osking^ 
then tho data of Hess and Shi^mn ni..^t lend us to expect a, reduced 
rat of (juestioninp' in LWC. If, on th^ other h'lnd, we r)refer to rely 
ujX/U ideas of an activs orrrnnisn adantin:' via processes of ossirilation 
and accooEodatinn (Pia^t and Inheller, 1969)» or intrinsic i^otivation 
arising out of ry?rcer>tual or conceptual conflict (Berlyne, 1960)- 
we ndiht ar^iin ex:.ect that the "nrior history/ of unanswered questions 
or answers which foiled to fill /'aps in knowledge would evt^ntuolly 
lead to an extincti on of such strategies directed to conflict 
resolution or nccoanodation. If either or both stories are valid, 
we woxald expect more qxaestions fron MC thor ftroa children. 

l-fith cer tain reaervat'ons in nind, we set out to select mteriols 
that would be suitable topics of int?raction for six '^'•ear old 
children and thoir nothers. 
M-t^od 

Sonplo. ho six ^^ar old children and their tiDthars were to be 
presented with a set of tasks renuirinr^ interaction betwoen then. 
T-^entv mother/ child pairs w-re to be lower w^rKin ^ class and twenty 
diddle class, with a control for non-verbal intelligence test scores. 
We quickly ran into difficxalties, since the school selected for its 
working class re'^reS'^ntation turned out to be oluost solidly upper 
ij^^ rather thr^ji lower workin'^ class in character. Rel^n-n^^. on the head 
, teacher's advice about her childr3n, the exferiaent?r visited nothers 
of six vear olds to see wheth'^r they woxald rortici^ata in the invosti- 
• • piation. Since the head tr^acher reiuLr^d thiit the children remain in 
^v> the school dxirinp school^hours and was helpful to the extent of 
^^^^ pro'vi.dinp: a satis fr.ctrr^r room, it was considered "preferable to 
^it^ eniov these standardised con^lit-^ons than suffer the varied rjossible 
distractions cf the c ildren's honas out of school hoxars. Parents 
J^/^ were ref^ulurly welcoued at th-^ school and ther:? was no su^f^estion 
^1^^ that nothers wer;^ nade nervoiis bv bein^f on a foreif^i soil. A simple 
of over twentv was built \d bv soliciting: nones from nothera who had 
alreadv offered tn cooperate bv further enquiries around the 
nei rfibourhood • No pressure was nut UT>on nothers; three of those 
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ajTjroached declined tc teike part. 

After all mthers ond children hnd been intez^ewed» the children 
inTTjliifed were ^ven individually adcdnistered Raven's Coloured 
Progressive Notrioes to do* Two hoyt v«re mnj on three visits %o 
the sdM>Ql and so were eot tested, but were retained in the sasi^e* 

Anaed with the Matrioes scores, the experioenter osked the head 
teacher of a school in a soUdly BC area for naaes of likely participants 
A similar recruiting procedure was adopted; three MC xaothers approached 
declined, two nore had work cotacdtments. When these diildren were 
tested on Ravens Matrices andtthe total sazi^le exaiidnedt it was seen 
that we had failed to recruit VIC f^rls whose scores were coisparable to 
the other groups. This was particularly vn fortunate; we had been 
aware of this hazard but were unoble to do onythins constructive within 
the confines of the wnulations of the two schools used; only the 
difference between LWC boys ond girls was in fact significant (p<»05) 
(see Table l). 

Table 1. IQ» Age» Occiipaticnal Status and Size of Family of 

Senile Children 





IQ 




Age 


Status 


Siblings 




Svbiects 




a 


Jf 


7, Hall/ Jones 




H 


UC Boys 


107.5 




6.3 


5.1 


3.1 


10 


WC OirlB 


9*5.? 


lU.5 


6.6 


?.3 


3.5 


10 


MC Boys 


lOU .7 


12.5 


5.9 


2.1 


2.1 


10 


HC Girls 


101.9 


13.0 


6.2 


?.7 


2.6 


10 



The ntSEber of children in each family was also noted as 
providing seme indication of the azoount of maternal attention a child 
might normally expect to receive. The possible influence of family sise 
on laother and child relationships can be illustrated by the comparison 
of two extreme examples* One MC mother and her only child diatted to 
eahh other a great deal throu^out the interview referring to mutually 
understood events » while for a VC mother with six voung cnildren the 
experience of being on her own with her daxi^iter (third in the family) 
appeared to be novel for both of them* Thev seemed to have difficultr 
in talking to each oth^r as the Z!K>ther wxis accustomed to addressing 



several children at once and the girl was used to beinp one of a 
cxwd. 

The decision to accent that the UWC sample vould be a less 
appropriate test of the h-'rpotheses than the LVIC was in p€Urt based 
\q)on the texnporal constraints of coir^leting the operation in a year. 
Materials ♦ Details of in3triictions are given in the selections 
specific to each task. 

1, Toy Cosh Registers: Decimalisation had been introduced lust 
prior to tha investigation which gave a special interest to the coins 
used in the machine # The machine itself was selected because it had 
a nuniber of moving parts, knobs pressed were related to valixe tags that 
moved in response tr th^m and l:jaming about nf>nf^tar'^ transactions and 
cash registers was thought to be suitable activities for this a^ group. 

?. Binfp Card and Faail^^ Allowance Book ; A conron cormlaint against 
work on social class differences is that experlinenters and testers 
unconsciously or consciously stack the cards against the working class 
bv usinf^ middle class topics - a for froti \aniustified objection alas I 
We therefor-e decicled to include at least two items where the WC mothers 
would be as likely or nore likely to be well-inforned as MC mothers. 
These items were placed successivelv on the table and the child was 
invited to say wliat he knew about each and to ask sxiy qxiestions he had. 
Mothers were asked to answer q\:estions and explain the use of each item. 
(The Foiaily Allowance Book wr>.s not presented to only children.) 

3. Pairs of Objects ; Six pairs of obiects were prasented, a pair at 
a tine, and the child was invited t- comment and ask questions. Mothers 
were asked to answer questions and h.^ln in any wav thev liked. It was 
antici'oated that one of the items of each pair would be familiar and one 
unfamiliar (see ?. cibovel). The undj3rlyinB intention of including these 
items was to encoura/^ stateiients of similarities and differences from 
zaothers . Social class differences in cate£!orisntion behaviour have 
so far been onlv wenklv established. Items were (i) banana and avocado 
pear> (ii) football r^.ttle and African drum, (iii) Cheddar cheese and 
Emnfental^ (iv) Conker and cedar cone, (v) Tin of baked beons nnd tin of 
Chinese baan sprouts, (Vi) E^^rrtimer (sand) and pin^^r (clockwork 



cocking ticjer) • 

U, Qiaestions ; A set of ten questions were addr'^ssecT to th'^ child 
b^** th^ interviewer. If he could not answer > he was told to ask his 
mother. The ans:»^ers to th :jse q^oestions were code^l in teres of the 
ori/nnal studies on onsTfering to ensure comparnbility with previous 
sonples . 

5» Picture of Murser^r Rhviae Land : This coloured nicture depictiq^r 
characters and events fron nine nursery rhyiaes was displayed for both 
xaother and child to se-^. The child was invited to cotSEent and oat 
questions of his mother, who in turn was invitad to respond. 

It was enphosised that this vos in no way a test situation. 
Interviewer intexnrention was kept to a niniucniD. All spsech was 
recorded and sitosequentlv transcribed. 

Treacnent of Results 

With a very large nxc^er of possible conporiscMis^ manv to be laade 
will not be subjected to statistical analysic. Initial gross 
coiaparisons of the to*k nuidbers of qxacstions of variolas types asked by 
children of different social classes are followed by within task 
onal^es linking inother child behaviour. A final section deals with 
analyses within social class. 

Analysis of Questions over all Tasks 

Results 

Inspection of Table 1 sho^fs apT)arent variation of IQ by social class 
In fact the variances are hirh and conparisons. between groups give only 
the differences between the sexes in the working class significant 
(U - 18. p < •05). 

Ttxe Children's Questions. A total of 726 questions was ^nerated over 
the foxjr questionin,;^ tasks of the procedure. There was no sxig^^stion 
of MC children askinfr i3ore qxaestions (Table In fact no 

differences were si/^nificont, but if they had been, bo:'rs were nost 
likely to have been higher. With the distribution of questions by 
f^roiips followint' the IQ distribution, it was necessar*^ to check out this 
relationship. Overall-^ there wos a sirnificant association between 
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questions asked smcl IQ (rho - '♦•.37» n ■ 38, p <,05), and while within 
cotef!or^/' analysis pave no si/:7iificQnt correlations, oil were positive 
(Within class across sex, rho (MC) = +.UU, n » 20, v >.0S; rho (WC) 
* •♦'.30» n ■ 18, p >.0S; within sex across class, iho (boys « +.31, 
n a 18, -o ^05 't rho (.-irls) « +.32, n » 20, p >,05) • 

Tahle 2. N\jci5er3 of Questions for each Task as a function 
of Soc'ril Class cmd Sex 



Tasks WoTkinp- Class Class Mid51tt Class Class Total 





Boys 


Girls Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 




1. Cash Reciater 


108 


58 


166 


75 


9" 


167 


333 


2a.Bineo Card 


9 


5 


lU 


3 


U 


7 


21 


Sb.Faoily 
AllCTTonce 


8 


15 


?3 


s 


7 


12 


35 


3. Pairs of 
Ob.iects 


81 




123 


59 


82 


lUl 


26U 


U. Pictvire 


2U 


1? 


36 


15 


2? 


37 


73 


TOTAL 


330 


132 


362 


157 


207 


36U 


726 



It is noteworthv that the tn=?nerall7 unquestioning^ WC pirls produce 
the hi^^est nvcber of quest5ons tr the Family Allowance Bock and that 
WC Children produce hi,2>h9r proportions than MC children for both this and 
the Bjn^T> Card. 

TvTjes of Qu3.stion > Analvses of th^ questions noted th? initial word 
of each question, whether thi Question was open or closed, simple or 
complex, "^/^hether it was elicited bv tha task itself or by sonethin^ a nother 
said and iJhether it was seekin/- informtion, advice or confinaation or 
denial. 

1. First word of questim . The nost popular way of be(_^nninf^ a question 
was with 'what', which introduced nearly U3 per cent of the questions. 
Tlie next hirfiest proportion (l?.5 r^^r cent) bei?r.n with inversions of the 
verb 'to OS* (is/isn't, are/aren't) thou,'7:h this form was rarely u^ci 
by VIC fdrls who showed a narked preference for 'what' questions. 'Hcv* 
questions exceeded 'why* questions ^rhich exceeded t )e coribined totals of 
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•vhich*, 'who* and '^'hat^ questions. Table 3 shows the distribution 
of questions according?; to their first word, the number of children using 
this form of introduction, and the number of questions beginning with each 
word as a percentage of the total nutber of questions askfad by each group* 

Table 3 Initial Word of Quaptions 

Number of Nuniber of Percentage of Each Groups 

First word Children Questions „ . . ,1?.;,, 

, . . workme Class Middle Class 

Number centage 



vniat 


35 


309 


U2.6 


39.6 


62.8 


31.2 


U2 


Isn't, Aren't 


23 


91 


12.5 


19.6 


2.3 


8.9 


lU 


How 


18 


Ul 


5.6 


5.6 


5.3 


7 


U.8 


Do, Dr.d, Does, 
Don't 


19 


';0 


5.5 


6 


2.3 


7 


5.9 


Where 


18 


3? 


1 1 


3.9 


3 




5.9 


Will, Shall 


17 


29 


u 




2.3 


5.7 


U.3 


This, that, those 


19 


29 




5.3 


U.5 


2.5 


3.U 


Con 


13 


19 


2.6 


2.6 


1.5 


3.2 


2.9 


How nany. How 
i&uch 


8 


lU 


1.9 


.u 


0 


6.U 


l.U 


Wliy 


7 


13 


1,8 


.9 


.6 


3.8 


1.9 


Xou, We 


12 


12 


1.7 


2.2 


2.3 


.6 


l.U 


Has, Have 


6 


7 


1 


0 


1.5 


1.2 


l.U 




c 




• 1 










It 's 


k 




.7 


0. 


.8 


1.2 


1 


Wiich 


3 


u 


, .6 


0 • 


.8 


.6 


1 


And 


U 


u 


.6 




,8 


.3 


0 




9 


3 


.U 


0 


1.5 


.6. 


0 


When 


3 


3 


.U 


.9 


0 


0 


.5 


If 


3 


3 


.u 


.u 


0 


.6 


.5 


!7ould 


1 


1 


.1 


0 


0 


.6 


0 


Others 


29 


62 


8.5 


8.3 


6.7 


12.1 


7.2U 


Total number 
















of Questions 
Asked 




726 




23P 


132 


157 


207 
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MC boys asked comparativelv tQvjr qxiestiona ttinn the MC jdrls or 
the VJC boy8» hut the'"- tended to introduce their questions in a greater 
▼ari3tv of ways than tha other three iijroups. Questions beginning with 
•how* and 'why* and •other words • cnaT>ri3ed a hifijier proportion of 
their questions. 

2, Oixgn and Closed Qxfcstions . A closed question T>laces constraints upon 
an answer denandinc a 'v^s* or 'no* reply, thou0i on answer may be modified 
or augmented, e.g. Is this a ^nxl Closed questions often suR^st 
hypotheses for which confirmation or denial is souf^t. Open questions, 
on the other hand, allo»f discretion in answerin/!» and are usioollv intro* 
duced bv the interro/^tive marker vords - who, xrhere, when, what^ which, 
v#hr and how. Table U sh-^ws t le number of open and closed questions each 
^jroup osk^d during eac>i task. 



Tab le h Distributions of Open and Closed Questions 
by Social Class, Sex and Task 



Nucfoer of Questions Asked 
Workin/^ Class Middle Class 





Bo-'S 


Girls 


Bovs 




Girls 




Task 


Oj«n 


Cl'^sed 


Open 


Close a 


OT>en C 


lose'! Open Close 


1. Cash Re^p-ster 5^ 


sU 


Ul 


17 


hi 


28 




38 


2a. Binc-> Card 


6 


3 


3 


2 


1 


r> 


1 


3 


b. Family Allowance 
Book 5 


3 


12 


3 


2 


3 


3 


k 


3. Pairs of 
Obiects 


IiO 


hi 


38 


k 


32 


27 




33 


k. Picture 


20 


U 


10 


2 


9 


6 


10 


12 


Total 


l?s 


105 


lOU 


28 


91 


66 


117 


90 


Nunbers as 
percentafflBS 


5U 


U6 


79 


21 


60 


UO 


57 


U3 



The ma.iority of q\iest\ons, 60 ^r cent, were oren. The nuaber of 
closed questions re-nres^nted a sitdlar proportion of each /rroup's total 
questions except those asked bv WC f^rls. If closed questions reflect 
the testing out of a child^s idea or hypothesis, the \K "firls apoear to 
be the deviant f^roup in tiis activitv, parti cularl'" in relation to the 
third t?sk when they were nr^sent-ad with pairs of obvicts. The WC girls 



asked f^wer questions oJtor^ether on this tnak nnC noticenblv fewer 
reflected hypothesis scanninp;. 

3. Sinnle and Coabnlex Questions » Questions were defined as sirrnle or 
cocxplex according to their praamticol structure , Sicnle questions 
contained one ttain clause > while comlex questions included svbordinate 
or co-ordinate cla^ases. The vast miority of these children's questions 
were siaiple (93 per cent fron the WC and 86%5 per cent froa the )K!)t the 
MC chillren askinf as nnny or !aoi>» oaplex quastions than the WC on 
everr task. 

Table 5 Distribution of Sinnla and Complex Questions 
bT Social Class and Sex for each Task. 

V7orkinp ciass Middle Class 

Task Bovs Girls Boys Girls 

Sinple Comlex Sinple Connlex Siriple Corrplex Sitrnle Cooplex 



Cash Raijister 


99 


9 


53 


5 


69 


6 


82 


10 


Bingo 


8 


1 


5 


0 


2 


1 


k 


0 


Fandlv Allcw- 
(Uice Book 


8 


0 


lU 


1 


k 


1 


5 


2 


Pairs of 


77 


U 


. 39 


3 


U7 




72 


10 


Picture 


2U 


0 




0 


11 


h 


19 


3 


Total 


?16 


lU 


15*3 


9 


133 




18? 


25 


Percentage 
vithin sroMp 


9U 


6 


93 


7 


85 


15 


88 


12 



Vhile the incidence of conplex questions was lor, the ^ children 
contributed twice as laany os the VXJ children to this total. Exonination 
of the nudber of worls in questions sheared the MC boys (X « U.5) askine 
slightl]!'' longer qu stions th^ji th^ MC pjirls (X « U.l), while the 
0Lrl3 (X ■ 3.6) asked cornarctivelv shorter questions. 

U. Questions about t'^sks and ab^ut Mothers* rerfirks . An early attezapt 
to disentangle srr.e of the strands of the interaction situation dis- 
tin/^shed qxt^stions elicit^^d bv the tasks theoselves fron questions 
arising directlv froia r?inarks nade bv the caotbei*. Questions about 
the Dothers* r jioaiks included reqtaests for elucidation or explanation of 
what had been said as well os iridi cations that :th? child did not 
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understand what was said, ^.k* *What do you aean, ri^t XDonev?** 
Requests for repetitition e>g» 'What?, 'Pardont • were omitted and not 
scored as questions at all. 



Table 6« Qtiestions about Tasks and about Mothers* 

Remarks 

'forking Class Middle Class 

Bo^rs Gi rls Boys Crirls 



Task 


Mother Task 


Mother 


Task 


Motha 


r Task 


Mother 


1« Cash Register 


96 




39 


19 




?1 


7? 


20 


2a« Bingo 


5 


U 


5 


0 


3 


0 


? 


2 


b, Panilv 
Allowance 


6 




9 


6 


1» 


1 


6 


1 


3« Objects 


68 


13 


39 


3 


51 


8 


78 


1» 


U. Picture 


?>? 




9 


3 


8 


7 


19 


3 


Total 


197 


33 


101 


31 


120 


37 


177 


33 


Percentage within 
groin) 


86 


lU 


76 .5 


'?3.5 


76 


2l» 


85.5 


1U,5 



A similar nuntoer of questions about the mothers' remarks vere asked by 
each group, but as a pp*rcertaf?e of the nuniber of questions asked these 
represented a higher proportion from the WC (jirls and MC boys. Such 
differences may reflect a lowrer level of curiosity expressed about the 
tasks themselves as it nav be that the mothers of these groups of 
children talked /aore ard distracted their children's attention. 
Another explanation na^'* be that some children are more inclined to 
question their moth r's statements than others, but no conclxasions as 
to the possible influence of class or sex in this natter could be 
reached vith the evidence presented h^re. 

5« Purpose of Questions . Each question vas also catej^orised according 
to vhat a diild was seeking in askin^^ it. Infonaation seekinp: questions 
vere distinguished fron questions seeking; advice or assistance, and 
questions seekin'^ confinaation or denial. 



Tobltt 7 Ptarpose of Questions by Social Class snd Sex 
for each Task 

Wnrkin/r Clo^s Middle Closa 

Bcr^a Girls Boys Girls 

Tasks Inf. Adv. C/D« Inf. Adv^ C/D Inf. Adv. C/D Inf. Adv. C/D 



1. 


Cesih Hesister Jk 




90 


38 


9 


11 U5 


13 


17 


6U 


10 


18 


2a. 




7 


1 


1 


l» 


0 


1 2 


0 


1 


1 


2 


1 


b. 


Fardlr Allow- 
ance 


7 


0 


1 


12 


0 


3 U 


0 


1 


6 


0 


1 


3. 


Obiects 


67 


? 


13 


38 


0 


U U2 


5 


12 


.67 


2 


13 


U, 


Picture 


21 


0 


3 


11 


0 


U 10 


0 


U 


K) 


0 


12 




Total 


127 


17 


37 


1D3 


9 


20 10l» 


18 


' 39 


.li>8 


lU 


h5 




Percentaoe 
in npnup 


73 


8 


19 


78 


7 


15 66 


12 


22 


71 


7 


22 



•Inf. ■ Infomation seeking, Adv ■ Advice Seeking, C/D ■ Seeking? 
confimation or denial. C/D questicms ore included in therother tvo 
catef^ories as ajP)rop3ri ate . 

Tabla 7 shews that the naioritv of questions ftroa each nxoup vere seeking 
infonoation. Manv of th3 confimation/ denial qiiestions were also seeking 
infomation, but in a different wav, by su^esestinc hypotheses first and 
asking if these vere correct, e.r^. •That^s little Miss Muffett, ian^t ittj. 
A sli(;5*itly hif^her 7>roT)ortion of such questions coiae tran the MC children 
cnapa3red vith the WC children. As ficL^t have been expected, more 
questions seekin(r advice were asked during the cash ^^rister task 
where th-^ child was niich involved in an activity. 
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Discussion 

The data on the rates of questioning are not compatible with the oricinal 
h-TToothesis. The hifh variance of scores within the s^^cial class groupings 
iriply that deterninants of differential rates should be souf^it in individual 
differences rather than sociolopical categories. We have no ground for 
assuming that the failure to find a hi^er level of questioning in the 
laiddle class was an artefact of the experimental suiterials or situation. 
The diplomatist •s retreat of hnvin^ no comaent to make is unfortunately * 
our present refu^^. A demand that the h3fpothe8is of depressed ques- 
tioning in lower working? class be abandoned is premature in view of the 
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enpiricall'*'' supijorted theoretical backing that underlies it. 

It is notewortbv that it is onl**^ the MC bovs who are hi^; WC 
girls are lon/# If we look at other indices, WC girls axe seen to 
ask fewer, shorter, structurally simple, open questions mainly of the 

•What ?• variety. This is one of the most primitive types 

developmentally . 

Converselv, in apite of the low rate of questioning among MC boys, 
their questions are longer, structurally mora complex, and wider in 
variety. 

Howe'ver, vhila these differences locate MC bovs as linguistically 
most mature and point to a social cIgsb depression for WC girls, the 
evidence is compatible with an hypothesis of retardation as with 
one of different orientation to questioning, especiallv with rolated 
I^ variance. 

Analysis of Questions and Statements within Tasks 

While tlie iaitiol emphasis of the investigation was on the elicitation 
of qtxestinns, it was also concerned with other aspects of the verbal 
interaction ^nerated bv the tasks* Th? children's statements were 
anylysed, together with the responses and initiatives of their mothers 
and these will be exnzsdned for each of the different tasks. The 
complete codin^^ ftam for the analysis togather with the mean scores 
on all variables can be seen in the appendix. 

Task 1> Toy Cash Register . This toy proved to be a useful instruaent 
in overcoming reluctance and encouraging laother and child pairs to parti- 
cipate in the investi:?ation. It appealed to boys as well as girls 
and was familiar enough to both mothers and children not to arouse 
suspicions or anxieties. The machine had a variety of buttons to 
press, one of which released the till in which there was an assortxaent 
of real mone'r, while a reel of paper emer/ri ng ftrom behind a sliding door 
could be used for writing or drawing; a pencil was also provided. 

Each child sat at the end of a low table with the mother and 
interviewer on either side opposite each other# The microphone was on 
the table ^/ith the tape recorder on a chair next to the interviewer. 
Each child wos told: 
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•I We got Pi to-^r hers t>at I ^/ant you to nla^f with, and I want 
you to ask as mairr guss tions as you cui r.>out it. (Cosh 
register wns removed from box ind placed on the table in 
front of the child.) I wont you to vlrcr with it with vour 
Mun/Munmy nnd osjc her on^/thin? you like about it, or sov 
anything you like about it. Play with it in anv way you 
like.' 

Bach mother was osked: ; 
•Can you play T/ith him/her and answer anv questions he/she 
asksT Plflcv with him and help him in any wa*/ you like.' 

The interviewer then moved to the side of the room, ostensibly busy 

with paper worit, to give mother and child on opportunity to interact 

together. 

While most of the mothers reacted enthusiastically, ^Oh, isn^t that 
nice/lovelyl', the reactions of the children varied. Most jof the 
children were interested and started off eo^erly ah:i confidently, but 
some were reserved tad reluctant to staz^ plavin^. So s'^^tem of scoring 
children's reactions was devised beforehand but individual differences 
were noted. Ovtt of 1|0 children, the twelve who appeared noticeably 
shy or reluctant come from all four groups: three bo'/s, three MC 
boys, four WC girls and fr^o MC girls. However, with encouragement ftrom 
lathers and th-? interviwer, all children did attempt to plav with the 
toy in some woj/", sotie exploitin^^c all aspects of it to the extent of 
involving their mothers in an organised gome of shor>s, while others 
pressed buttons timidl*'' and spoke little. 

Th? Children's Questions anCi Stateraents . While differences eisergsd in 
th2 nxaaber of que8ti<>n8 askjcl betor^^an the foxir i^r'^ups, there were such 
wide variations betvreen indiv- duals within ench group that some of 
these were signifj.cant. 

Table 8. Nuctoer ond Types of Question asked durinf: Cash Register Task 
by Social Class and Sex (Mean Scores) 

Workinp^ Class Middle Class 

Boya Girls Boys Girls 

Number of Qusstions 10.8 5.8 7?5 . 9*2 

Open S.U U.l h.J 5*^ 

Closed 1.7 2.6 3.0 
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Toble 8 (contM) 

Working Clnss Middle Class 



Bovs Oirls Bcr-s Girls 

Runber of Questions 

Sinple 9.9 5.3 6.9 8,o 

Complex ,9 ,5 .6 1 

About Task 9.6 3.9 5»l* 7.2 

About Mothers Spe^clj^^ ^^^^ 2 

Huniber of words in 

Questions <>1,7 33.9 38,5 

Mean Length of 

Qvjestion »u? 3.7 U.2 



No clear and significant differences bet-^een class or sexes 
emerged, indeed it ao^^eared that the WC boyia produced a similar question 
asking pattern to tho MC girls. The MC boys differed in asking compara- 
tivelv fewer questions, but their q^iastions tended to be lon/^r, while 
the WC girls asked the fewest and the shortest questions* Hor/ever, 
whan the questions were considered in the context of speech in which 
thev arose it was found that thev represented a hifdier proportion of the 
speech of the WC children. The -IC children made nore stateosnts aboyt 
the task and chatted more with their mothers. Thr^se exchanges were 
reflected in 'sequences' of speech which were scored when on interchange 
of laore than four utterances on the same theme occurred between mother 
and child (see Table 11). 

Table 9. Qxiestions as a Proportion of Children's Speech 





Nunb.^r of 


Nvcabar of 


Total 


Questions as 


Groups 


words in 


words in 


nun?>er 


a proportion 




qiiestiona 


staterents 


of vorda 


of speech 


WC "bcrrs 


U'iS 


a99 


1357 


3h% ) 












WC girls 


PYf 


858 


1075 


) 


M3 bfws 


339 


1^57 


2196 


15% ) 










) 17.7Jt 


MC girls 




1510 


1895 


^% ) 




. ±399 


51? 


6523 





Q Table 9 shows t lat the bo^rs were most proficient in the 




production of questions » and that the children generally were less 



inclined than the MC children to offer extra comments; questions made 
up a hifijher proportion of WC than MC speech (u » 98, p<.02). Some 
explanation of this difference mav be found in the study of the mothers' 
behaviour but before this aspect of the interaction situation is 
examined o closer look at the children's statements vill provide 
indications of the content of the 78.6 per cent of words uttered which 
were not used to ask questions. 



Table 10, Characteristics of Children's Statements as a function of 
Social Class and Sex (Mean Scores), 



WnrkincT Class 



1. Specific to task 9*^ 

2. Relating to pre- 
vious experience .9 

3. Making comparisons .2 

U« Listing nuntbers and 
coins U 

5« Ansxrers to mothers 



concxarrence 

€• I don't know 
I don't remeriber 



9.^ 



7. Echoing Mothers 
words 1.8 

8. Tokens of Uncei^ 
tainty .1 

9. Nunber of words B9.9 



Mriddle Class 



Tvp^ of Statement Boys Girls Boys 



S.U 12^9 

.7 .6 

.k .«> 

u.u 5.1 

7.2 16.7 

.3 .9 2 

.7 .5 .5 

0 .7 .u 

85 .8 185 .7 151 



Girls 

9.1 

1.5 
.6 

16. k 



Significance 
of differ- 
ences between 
Classes 

u « 132.5 p<.l 



) 

) . U « 222 N.S. 
) 



U « 75 p<.002 . 

U a 109.5 p<.02 

U = 161 N.S. 

X^= 10 p<.01 
U « 80 p<,02 



It is int=irestin;^ to see that statements st^ecifically about the 
task came most often from th . IC boys who had been compcuratively low on 
question asking (Tabic? 8), sug^stin^^ a pjrefsrence to state what they 
knew or did not know (item 6) rather then ask questions. However, it 
was the M3 girls who shw^d most inclination in their statements to 
relate to previous exjvirience or point out similarities and differences. 
Answers to mothers and concurrence » i .e o ac^raein^ with statements made 
b'"' mothers, evoked the highest number of statements and a clear social 
class difference is sug^-^^ested in the laothr^rs' behaviour which elicited 
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such statements from their children* Indications of uncertainty, 
which loade remaxics more tentative » appeared more often in the speech 
of the MC groups^ while the WC childi^n more ftnequsntlv echoed their 
mot era* words* It was difficxilt to define iust what function the 
repetit^'on of a person's words p3rfoxined* Sometimes such instances 
appeared to emphasise agreement^ clarify an utterahce» or provide 
reassurance, but on other occasions it appeared to be a npans of keeping 
a di:^ogue going, promoting a circialority of discussion or filling a 
gap in conversation* 

Another aspect of th^ situation reflecting the relevance of the 
mothera* verbal behaviour was t ie greater incidence of statements 
declaring 'I don't know', 'I can't remember* from the t4C children* 
These responses catte in reply to questions from the mothers* 

The Mothers' Answers^ Statements, Questions * An interaction situation 

inqjlies that activities stimulat-i and depend upon each other for their 

occurrence, and analysis requires the disentangling of the interweaving 

strands in the situation* The children's questions have been exrsoined 

together with their statements, but the onalvsis of the lODthere' verbal 

behaviour could not proceed on such clear-cut lines; altogether eighteen 

variables describing the mothers' activities were identified and these sre 

defined in the coding frame in the appendix* The first fourteen variables 

were grouped to reflect five main activities which could be regarded in 

teres of initiatives a d responses by the mothers, and whether anything is 

required of the child: 

1) Provision cf cognitive meaning (Initiative or Response) 

Asking qxaestions (direct and indirect)(Initiative) (Demands 

Verbal Response) 

3) Provision of encouraging feedback (Response) 

k) Corrective techniques (Initiative) (Demands Response) 

Table 11 lists th:* components of each categorv together with the 
frequency of its occurrence within each group* 



Table 11. Characteristics r>f Mf^thers* Initiatives and Responses 
in Relation t^> Socia3. Class and Children's Sex. 



Working Class Middle Clnss 
Mothers* Initiatives Bovb Girls Boys Girls 
and Responses 

1# Provision of Cog*> 
nitive neaning 



Significance of 
Difference bet- 
veen Classes 



or statenents 


6.9 




9.9 


8 


u 


a 


73.5 p «002 


b) Extending interest 
















nnd knowledge 




3.1 


6.5 


U.3 


u 




138 pc.l 


c) Relating to child's 
















prior experience 


1 


1.1» 


1.9 


1.8 


u 


s 


l6l N.S. 


d) Making cooparisons 


.6 


0 


1.3 


1 


u 


. a 


9U p<.02 


Question Askinnc 


13.7 


10.7 


22.1 


19 .l» 


u 




91 IK.02 


a) Refractive reply 


1.3 


.0 


.9 


.6 








3* Provision of Encoiar 
















aginK Feedback 
















a) Affirmative , corro- 
















bative 


10.1 


5.5 


10. U 


10 ) 








b) Encouragenent, 








) 








praise 
c) Hypothetical exanpl 


.6 

ing. 


1 


1.2 


.1) 

) 


u 


s 


135.5 P<.1 


gazae 


.6 


.U 


1.1» 


3 ) 









U. Correctives 

a) Contrndictinp', poin- 
ting out error 1.8 

b) Correction of error 2.1 

c) Clarifying child's 



renaA 



.9 



2.U 

9.0 



1.9 
1.8 

.3 



3.9 
1.9 

.7 



U « 161» K.S. 
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5, Imperatives 

a) Positive Instruc-^. 

tions 3.6 3.9 ) 

b) Negative Instruc- ) U = 170.5 N.S. 
tions .? .6 .U .8 ) 

6, Other 1>n3es of 
Utterances 

a) I don't knov, I'm 

not sure .U 0 .1 

b) Other corauerts 3.6 U,7 3.9 5.1 

c) Mother echoes 

child's words 3.6 1*8 .8 1*6 U « 153.5 N.S. 

d) Tokens of ixncer- 

tainty 1.6 .8 2 1.8 U = lU9.5 N.S. 



!• Provision of Cofgiitive Mganinir . Answers to questions or statements 
vhich offered children infbraation were treated as providing cognitive 
meaning, and when mothers took matters further by providing additional 
information or trying to promote interest, this activity was considered 
to be extending a child's opportunities for cognition. The making of 
comparisons could also iniect more cognitive meaning into a situation and 
the relating of a f&ict or idea to a child's previous experience could 
help to place it in pewpective and link experiences together. 

Table 11 shovrs the MC mothers injecting more cogidtive meaning 
into their interaction with their children, providing more information, 
nore often making compariscxis ruid extending int-^rest and knowledge. 
How.-^ver, the mother of W3 bovs attempted to extend their children's 
interest and knowledge at least as often as the mothers of MC girls, but 
not so frequently as the mothers of boys. 

2. Asking Questions . The mothers' question-asking was differentiated 
ftroa positive instruction as it appeared to require a diild to respond 
actively rather than passively. When a mother wanted her child to 
perform she would instruct, e.g. 'Press that red button' but if she 
preferred to motivate him to perform she wotxld be more likely to ask a 
question, e.g. 'What's that red button for?'. Most of th?se items 
took the form of direct quest ons to the child v>iich requi: ed a verbal 
answer or some kind of act" on. Indirect questions, however, were also 
designed to motivate the child to reply and so thev were included ^ e.g. 
I wonder what else you would have in your shop', as were the offering 
of clues, e .g. 'Something you like to eat frr tea'. Sometimes mothers 
had specific answers in mind, e .g. 'What is that called? ', but other 
more general questions vere intended to motivate childr2n to perform 
physically or verbollv, e .p;. 'What else can tou do with it?', 'Do you 
want to ask any questions?'. 

Refractive r-j-nlies bv mothers were also included here. These 
occurred when mothers turned qxxestions back on their children, e.g. 
'What do you think?', or asserted that they knew an answer, e.g. 'You've 
seen one before'. 



Th-J extent to which in:>th'»rs motivated depended in part on the 
responsivenoss of their children to the tosk. If the children played 
with the toy enthusiastically^ looking statements and asking; questions, 
there was less need for the mothers to notivote, but if a child vas shy 
or reluctant the mother mi^ht keep on trying to stimulate interest and 
activity. Table 11 shows t^at the IC mothers ask significantly more 
questions than the nothc^rs, with the moth;=?r3 of the MC boys being 
highest • It may have been this stimulation that produced the hi^ 
number of statements onO answers to mothers firom the MC boys which were 
noted in Table 10. 

3. Provision of Encoura^nAT Feedback . Mothers' answers were cate- 
0orised as encoxiraf^np feedback when children's comments or actions 
received approval or corroboration. If a child's initiatives fail 
to evoke a response-*, or evoke a discourasing or even hostile resx»nse, 
it mi/^ht not be suirprising if his ability and inclination to take 
initiative decline. 

In an interaction situation, it can be difficult to determine 
the starting point for the pr sence or absence of a specific 
activity where voriobles appear to be interdependent. Table 8 
showed that the UC fjirls produced tae fewest questions, and here 
in Table 11 the mothers of this fTrouT> offered their children the least 
cognitive meaninf^, prr:>vided the fewest notivatin/R: initiatives and 
conr:)aratively little encoura^njc? feedback. The lack of encouraging 
feedbcwk could have been a result of the comparatively fewer questions 
and statements produced by tns group of girls, but mipht this have 
been because their mothers were less active in motivating? The cir- 
culator of the int=?raction situation careates a sniral of activity 
or inac'iivity which is cumulative. The MC mothers more often par- 
ticipated in a pane with thrrr children, supf^astinr examples of 
shop keepinc^ activ^'ties, thus promoting more discussion with their 
children. This ma^*- have reflected a greater enthusiasm to play with 
their children or a greater c^-nfidence in themselves in the sitioation. 

^. Correctives . clear social class differences arose in the 
mothers' use of correctives. The apparent difference between the 
mothers of girls and of bcvs to contradict or i>oint out errors 
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vas in larise measures dm to the more frequent use of this tactic 
by two individual mothers, and t'le difference overall in the use of 
this technique between girls* mothers and bors * mothers was not 
significant (U ■ 187 TH.S.). 

Imperative Techniques Contrary to expectation, imperative techniques 
were more often employed by MC mothers, though not significantly so. 
The apparently higher incidence of positive instructions to girls was 
again caused by on^^ p-rtieulw mother who both contradicted and 
instructed her child much more frequently than other cithers did. 

6* Other Types of Statements > The incidence of mothers admitting 
ignorance was verv low, but tokens of \ancertainty, e«< |^# 'I think 
•perhaps*, were more frequfsntly used by MC mothers. It was noted in 
Table 10 that th^ MC children also used such expressions more fk*equently 
than WJ children. Th"^S3 results nay reflect th^ patterns of familial 
socialisation, as described by Bernstein, where MC children were often 
presented with a wider ran<?e of possibilities which ore likely to 
induce a more tentative approach in making decloralilive statements* 

The tendency of the VC children to 'echo* their mothers' words was 
minimised here with the MC mothers more often *echoihg* their children's 
words them did the MC mothers, thou^ the difference between the two 
groups was not significant. 'Other comoents' noted xaostly comprised 
remarks to the interviewer which were not always relevant to the task. 
Vhile such remarks wex^? not directed towards the children, they were 
uttered within their heariPK» snd would be regarded as conveying messages 
to the children if they happened to be listening. Such situations must 
often happen in r^ol life where children nay derive information or 
impressions from adult conversations which they happen to heor« 

7** Sequences . A sequence of sreedi was noted when a mother and child 
pair Were engaged in a dialo^i that extended bevond four utterances. 
The incidence of sequence reflected the occtarrence of more sustained 
conversations between taother and child and suif<^3ted greater fluency of 
language and ease of coimonication. Tobl^ 11 shows that sequences of 
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intero.rt£oa occurred aieniflceintly nore frequently between xaothers and 
children in the '1C group than in th*=i WC group, illustrating again 
Bernstein's thesis regordin^^ the linguistic obilities of MC families. 

Concliasions 

The analysis of this teak has s^own clear social class differences in the 
verbal behaviour of the moth-^rs. The MC nothers provided nore cognitive 
aeaning, asked nore questions, and provided wore encouraging feedback : 
than the Bothers. The MC children talked mch xaore than the 
children, but did not produce nore questions. The VC boys produced the 
aost questions and the WC pirls the fewest, while in the MC the girls 
asked nore questions than ths bo/s who seemed to prefer to nake statements. 
The mothers of these boys asked most questions an^ also iniepted the most 
cognitive meaning into their remarks, but the comparatively low number of 
questions from the MC boys sug;rrests that such maternal strategies may not 
be particularly conducive to f»u^stion asking. 

This suggestinn raises an anomaly in th« stimulation of children's 
curiosity. On the one hand provision of a great deal of information may 
offer plenty of ideas and scope for questioning?, but on the ether hand it 
may also reduce any areas of uncertainty which ooxild have evoked questions^ 
Perhaps too much provision of inforaation and stimulation may deter 
question asking as much as too little. 

Task g Bingo Card and Fanilv Allowance Book . This task was designed to 
elicit descriptions from the nr>thers as well as questions from the children. 
The children were shown each item separately and invited to Ask questions or 
say anything they wished, while the mothers were asked to answer qiiestions 
and/ or offer explanations. The two items wer^ chosen because it was 
thou^t VC 2Jothers would be likely to know about them and be able to 
explain them to their c dlclren. Problems of suitability however arose 
when the task was presented to the MC sample. It was suggested that a 
Bingo card was inappropriate to rxresent to MC mothers on its own and as a 
compromise two other kinds of cards were introduced as well. Mothers and' 
children were told that thase different kinds of cards wo\ild be produced, 
one with niuabers, on^ with letters and one with r>ictures. The children 
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were shoirn the cards separately and the procedure continued as for the 
W5 interview^ but all speech vising fron th^ Lexicon ^n'\ Happy Pandlies 
cords was dropped froa the analysis. 

The Poiaily Allowance Bo'^k was rightly reparded os samething 
familiar to mothers who had laore t^an one child (it was not presented 
to single child fanilies), but the reactions of some mothers had not 
been anticipated. While most MC aothers were quit-? prepared to explain 
the U3*j of the book to their chillren, a few considered it inappropriate 
to show such an iten to a child and arypeored to find the situation 
somewhat distosteful« Because of its higher incidence of one child 
femlies, the MC sample shrank wor^ than the VC group on this task^ (WC 
19 children, I4C 16^) • The incidence of questions was low, probably 
because of the lor collative pro^^erties of the stimulus materials. No 
significant differences were found between the two social classes in the 
number of questions asked or statements made bv children, but the W 
ukyyQ were comporatively more talkative on this task than the boys.. 

Table 12. Characteristics of Chilren's Questions and Statecients about 

tha Binpp Card as a function of Social Class and Sex (Mean Scores 



Children's Questions 
and Stateiaentd 



Woxicinfc Class Middle Class 



BcrrB 



Girls Bovs 



Girls 



Significance 
of differ- 
ence 



Rxsnber of Questions .9 

Offers own knowled^ 1,8 

Making Comparisons 0 

I don't know, I can't 
remember 

NuEiber of words in 

Statements PO ,8 



.5 
1,8 
•1 



• 3 
•5 



•U ,6 

20,8 5.1 



l^l* U • iU3 NS 
•1 



29 



10 



Table 13* Children's QiiestionB aad Statements abo\xt the Fooily 
Alloirance Book a.^ a function of Social Class and Sex 
(Mean Scores) 



Workinr. 


Class 


Middle Class 




Gi r1 a 


Boys 


Grirla 


Kunber of Qxjestions .8 


1.6 


.7 


.8 


Offers oim knowledge 1,8 


1.1 


1.1 


1.7 


Making C caparisons 0 


.1 


0 


0 


I don't knoVt I can't 
reaeoiber •!> 


0 


.3 


1 


Ncraber of words in 
statements 19 


8.1 




1?.U 


if 10 


9 


7 


9 



It is interesting to note that it was the WC /tdrls who isked the siost 
questions in response to th^ Piaaily Allowance Book. It aay have been nore 
faniliar to then as thev tended to cone fron larf^r fonilies and its use 
no^r have been of greater si{?nificance at hone, or their better perfomance 
in terns of question asking? nay have arisen fron their nothers* behaviour 
in explaining: the use of the bonk. 

Mothers' answers initiatives and responses . Descriptions of the Bingo Card 
and the Foaily Allowance Book were broken down into isix conponent ixurts and 
scores allocated to nothers accordin/? to the number of components mentioned* 
These are listed tof^ther with tho aean scores in the appendix^ but have 
been condensed to sinf^le scores in Table lU. 
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TablA 111. Mothers* Verbal Behavioiir in response to the Bin^ Carl as 

a function of Soc^'al Class and Sex of Children (Mean Scores) 



Working Class Middle Class 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 



Sic^ificance of 
difference bet- 
ween classes 



1. 


Cognitive neaninp 










a) 


Mothers' descrijv 












tion 


3.1 






1 


b) 


Infomative state- 










C) 




.5 




•3 


.7 


Relating to ^areviom 










experience 


.1 




•*f 




A\ 
u; 


Makinf^ cooparisons 0 




n 
u 


r\ 

•2 


2. 


Asking Questions 




.5 


.6 


1.1 


3» 


Affi motive corit>- 












borating 


.1 


Q 
• O 


u 


• D 


1. 


Corrective feedback 








a) 


Contradicting 


0 


.u 


•1 


•2 


b) 


Correction of 












error 


0 


ml 


0 


.2 


5. 


Other types of 












statement 










a) 


No knowledge of 










b) 


gazne 


0 


.? 


,2 


.1 


Other cootaents 


.5 


.9 


.6 


1.2 


c) 


Mother echoes 












ohild's words 


.3 


.3 


0 


.1 


d) 


Tokens of imcer- 












tointy 


0 


0 


.1 


.2 


6. 


Sequences 


.1 


0 


.1 


0 



u 



160.5 N.S. 



U - 168.3 S.S. 



How nuch description a oother offered about the ^aiae of Bingo was 
partly dependent upon what her child had already said about it. If the 
child gave on adequate description 'Uiere was no call for the mother to 
reiterate this. However, Table 12 sug«^&ted that the Id children Qore 
often explained their own knowlBdge thsn the MC children, and the WJ 
zziothprs tended to be more cocqprehensive in their descriptions of the 
gone thon the MC zaothars. Bevertheless» no differences appeared between 
the classes in the Incidence of sequence of speech which was very low on 
their task. 

A similar pj?ttem erasrged in the laothers* de8crit>tionB of the Family 
Allowance Book When thi difference between the two n^ups in explaining 
the use of the book was si^^nificant. 



Tcble 15. Mothers ♦ Verbal Behaviour in response to Fojnily Allowance Book 
related to Social Class and Children's Sex (Mean Scores) 



Working? Cluss 
Bo\''S Girls 



Middle Class 
Boys Girls 



1. 


Cor^nitive Mea'iin/^ 










a) 


Mothers' de8crir>- 












tions 


3,6 


3.5 


1.8 




b) 


In:fonaawive state- 












xaents 


0 


.9 


.3 


.3 


c) 


Relating to pre- 


1 






.6 


d) 


vious experience 


.7 


Making cozsparisons 


.!» 


.1 


.1 


.j> 


2. 


Asking Questions 


.7 


•8 


.9 


2.3 


3. 


Affimative Corro- 












borating 


.5 




.6 


1 


U. 


Corrective feedback 










a) 


Contrdicting 


,2 


.3 


.6 


.1 


b) 


Correction of error 


.3 


.1 


.6 


0 


5. 


Other types of state- 










laent 










a) 


Other cozsaents 


.1 


1.1 


1.3' 


1.1 


b) 


Mother echoes child 


»3 










vords 


.3 


0 


0 


.1 


c) 


Tokens of uncertain- 










tv 


0 


.1 


.9 


.7 


6, 


Sequences 


0 


.? 


0 


.1 


N ' 




10 


9 


7 


9 



Sif^nificonce of 
difference bet- 
ween classes 



u « 76 :> ^02 



U « 150 H.S. 



This WM the onlv task on which the VIC mothers offered explanations containin{ 
nore cognitive meaning than the MO mothers. It appeared that the W laothers 
felt taore confident and competent in explaining these two it?*ms to their 
children. This result illustrates the important influence stimulus 
materials presented in an investigation can have on the results. It seems 
that for the WC mothers familiarity encouraged confidence in speech and 
explanation, while for the MC mothers novelty was a greater stimulus to 
explanation, perha*^ because the 4C have a greater range of strategies for 
tackling new situations. Tentative suggestions offer one way of 
apnroaching problems and it was noticed that MC laothers more often employed 
tokens of uncertainty, thou^ the incidence of this was lev. It can also 
be seen in Tables ll» and 15 that once again MC mothers tried to motivate 
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thejr children to reply to nor*" often than UC mothers but the 
difference between th«> groups was not significant. 
Task 3 Pairs of Obiects 

The Children's Questions > Each pair of objects was placed on the table 
and the child invited to ask questions or say anything about them. 
Mothers were asked to answer any questions and try to maintain their 
children's interest. Each child was told: 'Now I've got so^e objects 
here and I am going to show thm to you two at a time# Some of them 
you may have seen before and seme of them may be 3tran??e to you. 
I want you to ask anv questions vou con about them and 8a>;y anything 
you lika about then# Here aro the first two, see if you can ask 
any questions aboxxt them.' It was thou^t that such stimuli would arouse 
interest and provide material for questions and statements about the 
properties and functions of the obiects as well as opportunities for 
coisparisons and classifications to be made. Many children appeared 
unsure of what to sav about the avocado pear in the* first pair of objects 
presented. In each class th^re were four children who needed no 
prcOTpting, but for the rest one or riore of the following three pitaapts 
was offered by the interviewer: 

What does it look like? 

lb it like the pears vou have at home? 

Kf>w is it different? 
This intervention helped to get the tosk going and suggested ways in 
which uziknown obiects ni^t be approached, and much less interviewer 
intervention was needed with the following pairs. If mothers could not 
provide the necessar-r infomation, e.g. 'No, I don't think I know what 
that it, to be honest', the interviewer provided explanations. Some- 
tines children asked questions dir-^ctly to the interviewer which were 
answered by her, but whenever possible each child was encouraged to 
seek infomation from his mother and each mother was encouraged to help 
her child in any way she liked. 



Table l6. Hudber of Questions Askel about each Pair of Objects 
as a function of Social Class and Sex. 



Workin«c Class Middle Class Total 
Ob.iect Pairs Bovb Girls Bcrro Girls 



1. 


Banana & Avocado 












Pur 11 


2 


9 


10 


32 


2. 


Football rattle & 












Drun 15 


10 


19 


19 


60 


3. 


Cheddar & &Tr>ental 












Chinese 7 


0 


6 


«; 


20 


U. 


Conker 8s Cedar ConelO 


9 


9 . 


8 


36 


5. 


Baked Beans & Bean 










6. 


Sx>routs 6 


5 


8 


10 


31 


Finger & Egg Tiner 33 


Ik 


8 


30 


85 




Total 81 


1*2 


59 


82 


26i» 



The last pair of ob.iects presented, the clockwork timer and the 
hour-glass -styled egg tiner elicited the most questions, (thoix^^ conw 
poratively few from the MC boys), while the next most pop\ilar pair of 
objects for questioning were the football rattle and the African drum. 
All the objects c^uld be handled and explored, but these two pairs 
presented the most op^wrtTinities for manipulation. Examination of 
questions asked on all tasks (Tabled) showed t>at most questions were 
asked when children were ac*';ivelv doing soaaethinp:, e.g. playing with the 
cash register; and T^ithin this task it can be seen that the stimuli 
providing the most activ^'ty for th-? child also elicited the most 
questrons. The pattern of question asking between the pairs of objects 
was sinilor, for the WC bo'fs and MC girls, while the WC girls tended to ask 
fewest questions about each pair. For total questions, however, none of 
the differences between the groups were significant, ( e.p:. Total VC/ 
Total MC, U a 19?^ N.S.; boy&/'«3 girls U « 3?, N.S.; MC boys/MC girls, 
U = U6, N.S.). 
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TvDes of Questions. Ant'Iysis of the types of qxiestions asked a^out the 
objects showed that th^ vast maiority were simple {&9%) and concerned with 
the task rather than arising from the mothers' speech (89. W). More 
qxiestions were open than closed, but it is interesting to note that the 
VC bovs asked an almost equal number of open and closed questions on this 
task as they did on the cash register task. The MC children tended to 
ask more complex and sli^tly longer questions. 
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Teible IT. Twes of QueBtiona Asked about Pairs of Obiects as a 
function of Social Gloss and Sex (Mean Scores) 





Workin?; Class 


Middle Class 




Bovg 


Girls 




Qirls 


Open 


k 


3.8 


3.2 


U.9 


Closed 






?.7 


3.3 


Sitiple 


7.7 


3.9 


U.7 




Cooplex 


.U 


.3 


1.? 


1 


About task 


6.8 


3.9 


5.1 


7.8 


Abotit nothers' s];:eech 


1.3 


.3 


.8 


.U 


Nunber of words 


31.7 


lU 


?';.9 


33.8 


Mean length of question 


3.9 


3.3 




U.l 



T^e ChildTBn's Statenents . Once again thri MC cbilOrea talked xaore during 
the task anl nor^^^ often identified the obiects correctly. Hcwever, there 
was little difference between the groups in the explanations of their 
own knowledge, but the MC group tended to talk c»re about th^ properties 
and use of the items and comare then with other things, while . the WC 
group rmr^ aore coniparisons between the itens* The ''^C children xaore 
often admitted ignorance or nade other conaents; mny of these instances 
nay havs been caused bv their mothers' activities in trying to xiotivate 
then. More tokens of uncertainty appeared in the speech of the MC 
children, while the WC children again showed a tendency to echo their 
nothers* words nore often. 

Table 18. Characteristics of Children's Statetaents in response to Pairs 

of Obiects as a function of Social Class and Sex. (Mean Scores) 



Working Class Middle Class Sif»|iificance ol 
Children's Statenents Bovs Girls Bo^rs Girls class differ- 

ences 



1. Correct labelling 


5.6 


5.8 


7.2 


7.1 


'J 


a 


12U TK.05 


2. Incorrect labelling 


3 


1.7 


2.1 


3.6 








3a)Coninarison with other 
















things 


1.8 


.2 


1.6 


2 


U 


B 


lUU.5 N.S. 


b)Cor5)ariscn Ijetween 
















itens 


.3 


.6 


.1 


0 








U, CoEEientg about -pro-o- 
















erties in \ise ' 


6.1 


5.7 


6.5 


8.1 


U 


B 


1U9 W.S. 


5. ConoEents about own 
















knan/leflire 


3.1 


3.1 


3.0 


3.3 








6. Subjective conaents 

7. I don't know, can't 


1.2 


.7 


1.1 


1.6 






















ranember 


1.9 


1.6 


l».8 


5.6 


u 


s 


75 p<.002 


8. Other conzaents 


1.6 


.9 


h,l 


U.Q 


u 


m 


103 p<.02 


Sunber of words 


99.7 


85.2 


135.2 


137.7 


u 


e 


131 F<.1 


Child echoes aothara* words 


1 


1,2 


.2 


.5 


u. 


m 

> 


176.5 N.S. 


Tokens of iincertaint" 


0 


.2 


.9 


.5 






5 P<«05 
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7*vt^ M^»>4>y<i ^ Initiatives an '. Resnnnses 

The nothars were ^nerallv interested in this tisk cmd occasional anxieties 
arising froa ignorance about iteas presented were allayed by the inter- 
viewer providing inforraation, but only when this was necessary. If the 
aothers activities in responding to, and stimulatinrr their children are 
considered under the five main headings described earlier it is apparent 
th^t the MC mothers more oft.m offered answers or statements incorporating 
cognitive mecninp to their children an l were much more inclined to ask 
questions to try to tsotivate them. Little difference eneri?:ed between : 
the two social closs f^xxpa in th> provision of encouro/rin^ feedback or 
th? use of correctives or imperatives. 

It can be seen from Table 19 thit the MC mothers provided more 
infomative answers and statements, T-^ich includ^^d the correct labellinfr 
of items, and more often attempted to extend their diild's interest and 
knowledi^e. The mothers of TilC (y:irl8 were noticeable fbr the comparatively 
fewer occasions on which they related somethin^^ to a child's previous 
experience, but veiy little difference emer^d between the frt^oups in the 
making of comparisons or classifications,. : A clear difference did appear, 
however, between the classes in th«? questioning activities of mothers, as 
throut^?! direct qu-^stions, hints anu suggestions the tKl mothers more 
frequently encouraped their children to speok and r^sr^ond. It was not,- 
therefore, sxarprisin^^ if the MC children spoke more durin^^ the task, but 
it is also interesting? to note that they more often resronded with •! don't • 
know', 'I can't remember', suT^<estin/j x>^xfcaps that thev did not always 
understand their mothers' intentions. Whether the MC mothers were 
exnecting their children to knrr/ more than they did, or whether the childrer 
xised this Tjloy as a way of deflectin'j their riothers persistent attempts to 
make them perform was difficult to ludge, but on soiae occasions it did 
a^^ar that the children did not understand whnt their mothers were '^ttinf? 
at', and the laothers motivatinft initiatives seemed to confuse rather than 
clorifv «ui issue, e 

Whnt'3 this? 

Wnere have you seen those use" 
I don't know, what on earth they are. 
You've seen them used, haven't ;rou? 
Nope, 

You watch .football on television, swinfrinp round. You've 
seen those used, haven't you? 
What are they? 
What do vou think it is? 
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■ Child: 
Mother: 

Child: 
Mother: 

Child: 
Mother: 

Child: 
Mother: 



ChiluT 
Mother: 



Hothing 

It*8 a rattle isnH itf You knov, TOU*Te seen then 
on the television^ they're svinging. these things around 
haven't vou reallv looked? 
Bo. 



Table 19 • Characteristics of Mothers* Initiatives and Responses in 
Relation to Social Clexss and Children's Sex (Mean Scores) 



Mothers' 



Working Class 
Initiatives and ResTx^nses 



Middle Class 





SOT'S 


Girls 


Boys 


Girla 


1. Provision of cognitive 










meaning 










a) Infonnative answers €md 










statements 




3.7 


5.9 


7.6 


b) Extending child's interest 


k.o 


3.9 


5 


6 


c) Relating to previous exner- 












Q 

J 


1.8 






At i) CftfttT^l*! <*rtTlfl Vl'tlll ot'll^T 












X m± 


A 
• o 






ii) Comparisons between 










itemibs 


.5 


.u 




.1 


e) Classification 


.3 


.u 


.3 


.u 


2. Question Asking 


7.9 


5.1 


13.»t 


13.8 


a) Refractive reply 


l.lt 


.8 


1.3 


1.6 


jm * A wxs X on ox encouA cigx ng 










xeeciiyacK 










d/ AX X xxiKx bX ve vv/A xTjuQx^c&itfX ve 


«; li 


^ O 


h R 


*♦ 


o / lunco upaf^emen (« f ir z^ox se 


n 




1 


ft 


c) Hypothetical exastplin^ 


.3 


0 


.u 


.1 












a) Contradicting, pointing o\xt 










error 




3.1 


1.7 


2.1 


b) Correction of error 


1 


.6 


.3 


1 


5. Imperative techniques 










a) Positive instructions 


.9 


.U 


.6 


.7 


b) Negative instructions 


.1 


0 


.U 


.2 


6. Other t-rjes of statements 










a) Inaccurate labellin;^ 


.1 


.Y 


0 


0 


b) I don't know, not sure 


1.1 


.i* 


1.1 


.7 


c) Other comentia 


U.l 


U.3 


5.7 


5.3 


d) Mother echoes child's words 


5.6 


l.U 


1.1 


1.3 


e) Tokens of uncertainty 


1.5 


.8 


U.3 


3.9 


7. Sequences 




.1 


•9 


1.5 



Significance 
of Difference 
between classes 



U-129.5 p<.l 
Ual03 p< .02 

U-138.5 N.S. 

U-159 IJ.S. 



U*65 p<.002 



UalU7 N.S. 
U«68 ')< .002 

U"99 p<.02 
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Th-:* little inaccurate libellin^^ that occurred came ftrom four W3 
iDDthers^ Buid again it was the \fC aothirs tended to echo their children's 
words laore often. A si-jnificant class difference was found in the 
occurrence of ex^resssions of uncertainty by taoth^rs which could be used 
to sui^'ijegt ideas tentatively and or^en up areas of speculation when t^hey 
could not offer definit*:. knnwled,^^* 4 hi.7her incidence of sequences 
of dialogue a^ijain eiaer^?:ed be+^ween MC nother and child pairs reflectinr; 
a greater de^jreee of interaction in the MC coQT>ared with the WC raother 
and child pairs. 

Conclusion . The results of this task res sable those on Task 1 where 
the ^^C mothers offered nore cognitive neaninc and also atteErj)ted to 
motivate their children nore often. In terns of question asking it is 
difficult to disentan*^lc the effectiveness of the mothers questioning 
activities as the nunib-?r of questions asked by the children varied between 
the sexes within each class in o-)r>osite directions. A correlational 
analysis air^t provide laore information about the relationships between 
nothers* strate^ries a^'d their children's questions and statenents. 
Task ^Suestions to Children 

The aid of this task was different; it was desi/^ed to obtain information 
about the child and his nother as ansvrerers of questions. Each child was 
told bv the interviewer^ 

'I've ^t a liat of questions h-^re that children of your 
a^je have asked their inoth*=»rs.. Their nothers told ne about 
thea and said som were rather difficxilt to answer. I 'a ^oing 
to ask you the questions and see if you know an answer, if you 
don't you can ask your Mun/MumWMother. ' 

It was hopted that if a child cculd not answer he would refer the 
question to his aother vho would answer hin directl"^''. This strategy 
was not successful however, as sone chilciteu failed to re3':;ond at all 
and sone mothers appeared to find difficulty in answering questions 
natxiaollv in the presence of an interviewer who prssuaablv knew whet 
the ri^t answer should be . 

Each child was asked the follwin^: set of ton questions; if he 
or she did not re'^lv, the -^robes in brackets were asked, thourh sonetiiaes 
a response was still not forthconin-^. 

. 3U - 
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1) Wiy do rieo'i^le send rockets to the X30onT (Do you knov vby 
people send rockets to the soonT) 

2) What is electricity? (If I asked you 'What is electricity? • 
vhot would you say?) 

3) Where is London? (Do you know where London is? Can you 
tell ne?) 

U) HcMT is paoer ncde? (Do vou knew how pa-^r, like this, is mde?) 

5) Do you ever ask vour Muto/Mother when will vou be ^own up? When 
do you think you will bs trrcm up? (Do you know when you will be 
grown up?) 

6) Where does the rain cr^ ftron? (Do you know where the rain con»s 
ftrom?) 

3unnleaentarv > Do you know how it gets there? 

7) What do vou think is the bi^st thin/? in the world? (Sonetimes 
children ask 'what is th^ bi^?»est thinr: in the world?' What 
would you say?) 

8) Why do children ^ to school? (Do you know why children 50 to 
school? ) 

9) Why is it dark at ni<;3!ht? (Have you ever wondered why ii is dark at 
ni^^t? Do you know whv it is dor at ni;^t?) 

ID) Sooetines 7>5onle osk what would hap^n if Booethinflj was different. 

Iftiat do you f^iink would happen if there were no shons? 
3u?>plenent arv . And then what wciild happen? 

The su'5->lenentnry questions to questions 6 and 10 were asked only 
when an appropriate answer was znade to the substantive questions. 

Children's Anyrers . The children's responsea were scored according to 
whether they replied at all (reasons for lock of response seemed to 
include shyness, i/^orance, lack of understanding: or anxiety), the 
appropriateness of their answers and the number of ftragmentary or 
associative resrwnses offered. Pra^jmentonr answers were disjointed 
cooments which were relevant to the questions asked but not really 
aprjropriate answers, vbile associative coEHaf»nts arose froa the sub.iect 
matter of the question but were in no. way answers to the questions > e#f? * 
Q. 'Why do children to school?' Child: 'By buses'. When this 
happened it appeared thnt children did not decode a question accurately, 
but instead responded to some isolated stimulus in the question rather than 
working out an appro'^riate answer, e.fr. Q. 'Do you kn?:w hew -oaper is made?' 
ErJc 'Writin/^. - 35 - 



Table ?0. Children's Res'^nses to Questions (Mean Scores) 

Woikin.^ Class Middle Class 







Sirls 


Bays 


Sirls 


Children's HesrxDnses 










Child offer answer 


8.1 


k.6 


8.5 


6.6 


1 don't knew 


- • •# 


• 


1.8 


?.2 


Wo reply 


.7 




1.? 


2.2 


Refers question to nother 


.k 


.5 


.2 


.3 


Children's Answers 










Appropriate 


6.6 


3.8 


7.9 


6.U 


Prognentary or associative 3 


1.6 


.9 


1.3 


Other coments 


3.8 


3.U 


6.1 


5.5 



Sin^ificance of 
difference 
between classes 



U 
U 
U 



122.5 p .05 
125^^5 p .05 
139 N.S. 



The ta"ble shdws the MC children producing nore appropriate answers, but 
this difference between the classes was due to the relatively good perform- 
ance of the MC boys and the r-^latively poor perfoiaance of th3 W girls, 
while the VC boys and MC pirls offered a sinilar auBber of appropriate 
answers. The VC children a«>r^ often offered fra'^ntar^r or associative 
answers while the MC children were more prone to add extra cooaaents about 
the topics raised in questions* A child's concentration and ability to 
listen and xmderstand questions con be expected to affect the sorts of 
answers he produces, but lack of understanding: loav be due to possible 
ambifl^ties in the presentation of questions as well as laisconceptions 
in the recipients' processes of decoding. However, abilities in the 
understanding and use of lan/ma/!e are likely to be highly relevant to the 
answering of questicns. 

Mothers' Resix)nses and Initiatives . The mothers ' role in this task was to 
respond to their children by helping them to answer the questions asked, 
but the extent to which they could do this depended on the children seeking 
their assistance. Once a^ain the MC mothers provided more motivating 
initiatives enco\ura.Tin,o^ their children to think out arwers to the 
qiiestions and of ferine: clues to help then. 
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Table 21. Mothers' Responses and Initiatives on Questions Task (Mean 
Scores) 

1, Co^itive Meaning 

a) Informative onsvers, 
8tatez!^nts 

b) Extending child's 
interest 

c) Relating to previous 
experience 

2. Question Asking 

3» Corrective techniques 

a) Contradictim^ 

b) Correction of error 

The results of this task must be treated with reservations as the 
conduct of the children varied considerablv. After bein^r given /a variety 
of objects to investigate when they were eroected to be active participants; 
th«» change of tactics to a E£r>r-? Doasive role of listening to the inter- 
viewer and responding was a difficiilt ad,iustment for sme children* For 
the aothers too, the suge:estian that this nifjht be a test situation 
aoused suspicions as well as worries as to what the questions were poing 
to be. Children were also sonetiiaes distracted bv other objects in 
the roan when there was no itea on the toble on which to focus attention-. 
Task 5> The Picttire 

The picture jneasurinc U6" by depicted various nursery rhyne characters 
in a countryside settin/;;. It vas thou^^ that children would recognise soxse 
characters but not others, and that these ni?^t provide a stinulua for then 
to ask questions to fill gaps in their knowled^:!e« The picture was held up 
for each nother and child to see as the interviewer said, 'I've got a 
picture here that I'n r^inpr to show you. I want you to ask any questions 
you can about it or sa}"- anythin/? about it that wu like. Is there anything 
you want to know? • 

The nothers were encouraged to answer their children and respond to 
the situation in anv way they wished. Thev often pointed to items in the 
picture asking the children what they were and suffr^estin.fj clues to help 
children identify the different nursery rhymes. A similar nunber of 



Working Class Middle Class Si^ificance of 
Bovs Girls B6vg Girls ^^^^"^^^ 



.6 


1.6 


.5 


l;6 




.7 


.8 


.9 


.7 




.6 


.7 


1.1 


1.2 




1.6 


2 


3.5 


3.1 


U " 123 IX .05 


.1 


.3 


.1 


.2 




0 


.3 


.1 


.2 





rhyxaes were recosnised by eexch frroxn of children* but ccaaporatively few 
questions were asked. A tendency was noticed* paarticuleirly for sone of 
tho girls* to reiaark that thev did not know specific iteas, thus ideptiying 
gaps in their knowlede^, but they did not go on to ask a question to try 
to fill the gap* 



ToDle 22m Nunfcer and Types of Questions asked bv Children about the 
Picture. (Mean Score) 





WorkiiiK Class 


Middle Class 


SijTnifLcance 




Bovs 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


of difference 


Type of Question 


(N»10) 


(N=8) 


(N=10) 


(N=10) 




Nuntoer of Qxiestions 


2.U 


1.5 


1.5 


2.2 




a) About task 


3.2 


1.1 


.8 


1.9 




b) About aothers* srieech 


.2 


,k 


.7 


.3 




2a)0pan 


2.0 


1.3 


.9 


1.0 




bjciosed 


.u 


.3 


.6 


1.2 


U = ll»l N.S. 


3a)Sinr>le 


2.1» 


1.5 


1.1 


1.9 




b)Ccaaplex 


0 


0 


,k 


.1 




Niaaber of Words 


fl.5 


5.1 


5.9 


7.5 




Mean leDiTth of qviestion 


3.5 


3.U 


3.9 


3.U 





Two WC /jLrls were not shown the picture es interviews had to be 
curtailed. 

A hieJier proportion of the closed questions asked cooe fron the MS 
(jroup who also ask2d the verv few cnaplex questions thei^ were. The 
coaparatively few questions oh this task nay have been due to the oothers* 
assistance in pointin^^ out particular item, e.r# Mother. ^You know that 
one don't you? • . 
Child. 'No' 

Mother. 'What anirsal is that?' 
Child. 'A sheep' 
Moth3r. 'What colour is it?' 
Child. 'Oh, Bqr Baa black sheep'. 

When a mother was askin^r questions her child tended to respond rather 
than take the initiative in asking; questions himself. The children seemed 
to T>refer to moke s tat enents about the 'oicture rather than ask questions, 
the M3 children, in particulnx, lobelled more specific details and 
p:enerally talked mom about the picture. 
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Teible 23* Chara^teriaticB of Children's Stateaonta !ibout Picture (Mean 
Scores ) 



Workinff Cliss Middle Class 



Si ^ificance 
of difference 





Bonrs 


Oirls 


Bovs 


Girls 


between classes 


Srjecific I'lbelliri;'* 


6.9 


7.1 


0 


9 .1 


U » 96 p .02 


NUDiber of rhyties recog- 












nised 


5.U 


U.8 


5.? 


U.7 




Oth^ir statezaents 


U.5 


1.4 


5.6 


3.3 


u « 129 iJ.s, 


I don^t knov 


l.U 


2 


1.6 


2.U 




Muaber of words 


5U.6 


51.8 


79.1 


7U.6 


U ■ 112 p .05 


Child echoes Mother 


.6 


.2 


0 


0 




Tokens of uncertainty 


.1 


0 


.1 


0 





Mothers Initiatives and Resrvpng ^s , There was little difference between 
the grovq^s in r-^sronse to this task (see TeCDle ?U) 

Tdbla 2U. Characteristics of Mothers Initiatives and Responses (Mean Scores 

Working Class Middle Class 

Boys Girls 



Bovs Girls 



Significance of 
difference bet- 
ween classes 



1. Provision of Coo;nitive 

Meaning 
a) Informative answers/ state- 





oente 


2.2 


2.6 


1.8 


2.8 


b) 


Relatin(j to jjrevious 










c) 


experience 


.2 


.6 


.5 


.2 


Making cojnparisons 


0 


0 


.3 


.2 


2. 


Question Asking 


5.6 


3.8 


7 


7.U 


3, 


Affimstive, corrobora- 












tive 


2.n 


1.1 


2.6 


2.9 


U. 


Corrective tachnioues 










a) 


Contradicting 


.5 


.1 


.h 


.U 


b) 


Correction of error 


.1 


.3 


.3 


.2 


5: 


Other types of State^asnt 










a) 


I don't know 


.7 


.u 


.2 


.3 


b) 


Other consents 


1.5 


2.5 


1.7 


1.7 


c) 


Mothi?r echoes child 


1.1 


.5 


.1 


.!» 


i) 


Tokens of uneert-'inty 


0 


0 


.U 


0 


6. 


Sequence 


.7 


1 


.8 


1.3 



U a 123.5 N.S. 



U a 17U.5 N.S. 



The tendercy of the MC rjothers to a^k uorr3 questions is similar to the 
nattem in previous t^isks^ althou^^ on this task the MC nothers were not 
distin/^shed bv th • proviqro:i of more cognitive neanin:^ for their 
childbren. The nothers of VC f»irl3 offered as nuch cor^itive neaninr 
^n this task as th^ nothera of girls, an'l a hifiier incidence of 
sequential cmversations than the boys. 
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Sunaary and Irmediate Conclusions 
As with mny open-ended nnalyses which lo<* at secii-natural data, we find 
ourselves frustrated once our detective woric proceeds to break suramary 
scores by task with sore s'lnultaneoxis li vision of siibr?cts into sub-fToups, 
The nuriber of observations on which average scores are calculated and the 
nubber of feubiects for whon one has such wobbly indices becaoe so smll as to 
render estinates too unr^linble for the sensible a:nr>lication of analytical 
statistics. 

This shrinko^^ neant, for examle, that when wa cone to excuaine the 
incidence of 'token of uncertainty' in the speech of mothers and children, 
the f^nerall'v hinher incidence of these featiares r'r* srjeech did not always 
yield a si^ificsint difference; while differences for both nsothers and 
J:iildren were sir^nifictmt, or nearly so, for the Cash Register and Pairs 
of Obiects, they were not so on the Binnp, Fazoily Allorrance Book or Picture. 
Since there was much less speech in response to the latter three topics, ve 
cannot say whether 'token of uncertainty' are a MC 'trait* or whether t' / 
are a function of situation as well. It would seem to be a better "uess 
to view them as a 'trait', but thers is more room for doubt than we would 
wish to have. 

The two tasku where this factor is most irritatin^^ ore the Bingo Card and 
the Fanily Allowance Book, for which a Social Class role reversal looks to 
be possible. 

Such regrets set aside, th^ sumorv and initial evaluations are best 
broken into s-^ctions on (i) differences between tasks, (ii ' children's 
questions, (iii) children's statements and (iv) the behaviour of mothers. 
Differences between Tasks . The naior difference for both mothers and 
children was between the Bin;^ Card and Family Allowance Book on the one 
hand and the Cash Register, Pairs of Obiects, Question-Answer and Picture 
on th^ other. It is tenntinr^ to ventiire that social class differences in 
verbal behaviour are in pert a function ^f task. WC and mothers behave 
in similar fashion - within the limits of their knowled>'e, all else bein^r 
equal. Further, their c ilOren can be more knorled^eable than children - 
it just depends on the objects of knowled^je. This issue is taken up more 
fully in th^ general discussion. 



The tooka vhich evoked th** /^rreatest nuober of rasponses gave the 
clearest differences^ which ia consistent with the earlier cooaaents 8too\rt 
reduced reliability • The Huwery Rhyne Picture did not give differences 
m the cognitive sieonin^ cate^^ories* Are MC nothera of six year olds 
abaadonin/; the encouragenent of a knowledge of fantasy and concentratinfr 
their efforts npon the harder data world of cash re/^isters and other useful 
knowledge* 

The Qiaestiou/Answer activity failed to jneet its intended objective 
of obtainiuiT real child-directed answers tp a controlled set of questions, 
"but althovi^ there were no verbal objects of attention, the ^neral 
stylistic catef^ories r^ve class differences sinilar to those found on 
the other tasks • 

Children's Questions, The analyses by task did not add onythinp; of great 
ijrnort to the results obtained when questions across tasks were suzsmed* 
Clearly there wcs variability in the qiaestion-evokin^? rvDwer not only of 
the separate tas'ts, but also within the tasks; for exormle, efl^imers 
and rattles evoked zaore questions than cheddar cheese and baked beans* 
However, we are not able to extract any raeoningful differential power of 
stinuli that con be pinned dcvn in terms of social class* 
Children's Stateoents , With sotae inter-task variability, certain results 
are fairly stable. MJ children differ from VC children in that they say 
more about the tasks, whether this be measured by counts of words or 
utterances* Both Fairs of Obiects and Interviewer Questions fouAd them 
producing more connect answers, while the Nurser^r Rhyme Picture gave toore 
specific labelling and the Cash Re^p-ster more answers to mothers and 
more task specific statements* Although the differences were not 
significant for any one task, thev were (jenerally hi^ier on 'Other 
Cnoments'* But they w^xe also more likely to confess i(?norance and less 
likely to echo mothers • answers* 

^ile these results jcp.ve some support to the assertion of LcCbov 
(1970) thot MC speakers ore •enmeshed in verbiage' {'n^ I6U), this woxild 
be a misleading description to apnlv. The extra comoents are related 
to the topic of interaction even if they are not direct and minimal 
emswers to questions posed and within this higher productivity, the 
MC children are bein^ more efficient at the tasks imposed* The 
echoic behavio\ir of the VC children (auid their mothers) looks more like 
speakin/; for the sake of speakinf?; being short of anythinp; ne\» or 
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constriKjtive to eav, but suspecting it is one's tutii to speak a 
minimal response is produced. TLe higher incidence of the 'I don't 
know* responses marks the fourth occurence of such a result (Rackstraw 
and Robinson, 1967; Robinson and Rackstraw, 197?, v. 133; Turner, 
197?) and emphasises the need for an experimental invef>tigation of the 
assertion that one distinction between ?C and WC children is thvX MC 
children knov tl*.,t there ar^ some things they know and other that thev 
do not, whereas children ore not really prepared to be sure about 
beliefs in the fact of the countersuggestion of an accepted authority. 

With the Bingo Card and the Family Allowance book the story 
is not the some; in this case the social clobs profile tends to be 
revearsed. 

Mothers Verbal iiehnviour . While many social class comparisons were 
not significant across all tasks, the pattern is consistent • For the 
Cash Register, Pairs of Objects, Question-Answer Exchange Cknd Pictures 
the MC mothers rur> more likelv to eaibork on sequences that }Aold the 
theme for four utterances or more; they ore more likely to use 
tokens of uncertainty, but linlike their chidren, are somewhat leas prone 
to admit ignorance. Like their children, WC mothers are more echoic, 
and less likely to indulge in other comments. Provision of encouraging 
feedback, the use of correction and imperative techniques do not dis- 
criminate with ojiv c^nviction, but th ^ bins is in favour of the middle 
class for then all. Question-asking is clearl'^'- a MC activity, and 
except for the Niarsery Rh-^me Picture, informative answers, extension of 
interest and knowledge, embedding in child's previous experience and 
making conpariscns are nor^ coianon to the MC mothers. 

\s with tho childr-^n so with the mothers, th ^ Bingo Card and 
F^aaily Allowance Boo> gives n class reversal on information provided. 
The associations between the verbal behaviour of mothers and of their 
children are teken ur* in the next section. 



Asaoeiation betve^n th* Behaviour of Mothers and Children 
While differences have been shwn betveen classes in the verbal 
activities of both riothers and children in response to their toaks there 
were wide variations in ^rfonaance between individuals within each class 
and sex group. A correlational analysis was instituted to explore the 
relationships between mother and child pairs firstly ^/ithin each sex 
group within class > and aecondlv overall and within closs^ but ignoring 
sex differences. Tb^ dnnl^rsis was confined to the two tasks aost 
productive of speech > viz. the Cash Register and the Pairs of Obiects, 
since th?se were also laost productive of social class differences and 
probably provided the nost reliable scores. 

Correlations between Children's Qu-^stions and Statenents and their 
Mothers' Verbal Behaviour 

Questions . The nuabv^r of qu*»stions asXed by each child was correlated 
with fiv> aspects of th^ir mothers' v?rbal behnviour using Sj>eaman's 
rank ord^r correlations . 

Table Correlation of Children's Questions with Maternal Strategies 

Cash Register Pairs of Obiects 



Matemnl Strategies Working? Class . Middle Class Working Class Middle Class 





Bo-rs 


Girls 


Bcrs 


Girls Bovs 


Girls 


Bovs 


Girls 


1. 


Provision of 
cognitivG skaaning .52 


. .70» 


.69** 


.81»»» 


.hh 


.13 


.5U 


.3n 


p.. 


Quastion asking -.3D 


.39 


-.33 


.20 


-.10 


-.01 


-.05 


.25 


3. 


Provision of encour- 
agin?^ feedback .2k 


.U7 


.60 


.7U» 


.58 


.19 


.39 


.ho 


U. 


Correctives mUO 


.3? 


,39 


.Ul 


.53 


.60 


.31 


.33 


5. 


Iniwratives .SO 


.61 




.13 


.27 


.78** 


-.15 


.28 




N 10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


• neons p <05, ** neon 


n <.01 















The provision of cognitive nooning by mothers, when they offered 
inforiAtion, extended int'^r'^st, mde ccoporisons, or related to children's 
T>reVious experience, showed positive correlations with th^ nunbar of 
questions asked by the children which reached si/rnificance for three 
g3X>ups on the first task. Whether such explpiiations caae in resi>onse 
to questions, or whether the provision of more infomation by some tnothers 
elicited nore questions fr'jn their children cannot be distinguished, 
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but it con be said that th3 nuraber of questions asked by the children 
ap^ared to be rel'it^^d to th ^ oT5T>ortunities for learning nrovided by 
their laothers, iteile the initiative in ciskine questions lay with the 
children, the correlr».tions s'^ov on assoication between the asking of 
questions and the provision of cognitive neaninr b" laoth^rs. 

In contrast, th*^ aotivatin/5 activities of the noth^rs appeored to 
be \»i8uccessful in elicitint? questions, the positive correlations 
apr>earin;5 between the pirls and th-eir mothers being too low for any 
enthusiastic conclusion to be dror-m. The provision of encouraginc 
feedback and correctives b^^ the uothers, hovrever, both showed positive 
correlations throufrhout, thou{^ only one attained significance. The 
use of inperatives anp^r^red to have a closer association with the 
askin<5 of questions in th« WC rrrouTSthan in tho groups. 

Task"* related Stat^nents . The nunib^r of tosk-relr.ted statenents aade 
by each child were corr^^latad with th^ aoine five asTHCts of their uothers* 
verbal behaviour. Th^' statenents included fron the Cash Register task 
were those specific to -orevioua experience. For Pair of Objects , 
correct labellinp- bv the childr;=?n was included in the statenents, together 
rji'^'^ comnents ?bout t^.e nro-o^^rti^s or use of it^^ais^ revelations of 
their own knowlo'j an exr^rience of items, and conporisons between 
iteus or ^^itb cth-^r thinTS . 

Table ^6. Correlations b.-^^tween Children's Statenents and 'laternal 
Strate.aes 

Cash Register Pairs cf O'oiects 

Working Class Uddle Class \Jorkin-; Class diddle Class 
Bo^'^s Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 



latarnal Strate.-^iiS 
Provision of cofrnitive 



neaning 


.67* 


M 


.3k 


.36 


.61 


-.09 


-.18 


.79** 


Motivating activities 


i.lh 


.30 


-.53 


-.3D 


.5? 


.07 


-.16 


.UO 


Provision of encourriging 
















feodback 


.67* 


.17 




-.10 


.I4O 


.?.h 


.02 


.73* 


Correctives 








-.I43 


M 


.3? 


.01* 


.59 


lup^ratives 


.01 


-.16 


.09 


-.38 


.67* 


.0? 


.12 


.20 


N 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 



• laeans p <.05» ** neins p <.01 
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Mo clear a88oci:ition energed between children's stateiaents and 
maxernol strategics for al.1 fvroups on both tasks. The provision of 
cognitive necjiinn produced th? hif^est level of 7>ositiv^» associations » 
thou^ on Pairs of Obi^»cts the MC boys and W girls deviated tran the 
pattern. The provision of encouraging feedback also shoved positive 
asRoications with children's stateis^nts txT^art from the iC rrirls in the 
Cash Ha'jister^ but this nosit'on vos chane^ed on Pairs of Obiects where 
th-^re was a hirhlv sit^ificont correlation* This difference between 
th3 correlations on the two tasV.s rapy partlv be accounted for by the 
hicJier incidence of sequences of conversation noted between C girls 
and their mothers on P-drs of Obiects (T^ble 19). It is interesting 
to note that the MC girls wevi also the deviant group on tha Cash 
Register in relation to corr^ictivas, where their stateiaents showed the 
only negative cssociition with this aatemal strateg^r» but this result 
aay have been due to the hi^?her incidence of contradicting by MC rwthers 
of f?irls on this task (Table 11), 

The laothers' notivatinf: activities and infiltratives show neftative 
or only lov positive correlation^; vith children's statenents^ thou^ the 
W boys are on exception to this pattern on the Pairs of Objects. 

(^u^stions and Statenents , If thn children did not have very auch to 
sav about the tasks, did thev ask niore questions? Or if they preferred 
to exDloin their o^m knowled,7e were they less inclined to ask questions? 
If the children had exhibited a preference for saying' what they knew or 
for asking questions, an inverse correlation between the two micJit have 
b3en expected. This seems to h-^ve happened in one case only^ the :4C 
hoys confronted with th^ pairs of obiects. In contrast, the *C girls 
sho^r^d a hi^ association between questions and statenento on this 
task. The MC bo^rs did not behave consistently betwew»n the tasks in 
regard to asking questions and Hoking stateiaents as tliere was a hifji 
correlation between thos? two activities for then on the Cash Register 
Task but not on the? Pairs of Obi icts. 



Table ??• Corrolationa betvee*^ Children's Questions and Statements 

Workiurr Clnss Middle Class 

Boys Girls Boys Girls 



Cash RefjLster 


.U3 


.3? 


.81** 


.50 


Pairs of Oljiecta 


M 


-.03 


-.63* 


.79** 


K 


10 


10 


10 


10 



* neans p <,05 means p < ,01 

The correlation coefficients of the MC (proiips shoved preater variance 
between tasks than those of the VIC fnroups, the W3 bovs in particular 
showed the aost onsistencv in th* use of questions and statenents on the 
two tasks • 

Correlations of Sutancr'y Scores within and ojcross Cloas for Combined Tasks > 
The correlations in Tables 25 and ?6 indicate that the mothers' strate^ries of 
providing co<?nitive cieanin{?r, encouraging feedback and correctives, were all 
positively associated with th't nurtoer of questions asked by the children, 
and showed predoninantlv positive associations with the children's &tate-» 
Dents. The mothers ' question askin'^ however, tended to show low or ne/»- 
ative associations with both questions and stat«aents froia the children, 
while imperatives also had low or ne^^tive correlations with children's 
statements (with one exception) and with children's questions from the yiC 
frroup. 

It was decided to combine three maternal strate^es tof^ther as 
respresentini? conditions most likely to be conducive to the askin'^ of 
questions or making' of statements by children, viz . providin^^ co^rnitive 
meanin/r, encoura^nne feedback and correctives. The mothers' scores 
on th^se combined strategies were th^n correlated with the children's 
questions and statements on a combination of both tasks* 
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Table ^8, Correlationa of Chiitoen's Qoestions and Stateaenta vith 
Combined Maternal Strate^-^es^ overall and within Class. 

Overall Wcrkinp: Closa Middle CIms 

Children's Questions 

Mothers' combined stratej^es .69*^ •76** .80** 

Moth'^rs' question asking' .15 •dB .19 

Children's Statenents 

Mothers' codbined stratefl^es .67**^ .66** .5U* 

Mothers' question asking .3U .33 - •^l 

Children's Questions 

Children's Statements .UU«* .28 .56*^^ 

Children's Complex Questions 

Mothers' combined strote/^ies .hB*"^ •**9* .23 

H UO 20 20 

* neons p <.05> ** neons p <.01 

Table 28 clearly shores associotions between the mothers' combined 
strategies of providing cor^itive neanincr» enccura^in? feedback and 
correctives, and the nuriber cf qu-^stions and statements coming from 
their children. The results are ai^ificant both overall and within 
class. The association between these strategies and tht* children's 
complex questions is not ao stmn^', but is sin'n.ficant in the WC cfoup. 
Sirrnificamt correlations also emer/^d between th^ children's question 
askin^Jf Md statement nokinf^, particularly in th MC /'^roup. This 
result was unexpected in view of th^* results in Table 27 » but it seems 
probable the wide variations between individual performances within 
each sex ^^up on each task, evened out over the two tasks within the 
wider class group. 

Motivating activities hoirever, shaved low, and in one instance 
negotive, correlrtions with children's questions and statenents suggest ine 
that this strategy was not particularly successful ia encoura'^nfr children 
to respond. 
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Coagent* In nn interact-^. on situation it vruld be expected that eaoh 
participant would affect the behaviour of the other and associations 
between variables would be deaonstrable. This analysis su^r^ests that 
certain maternal strate/^ies were acre closely associated with children's 
question askin:' than others • It also shovs that explanations for 
differences in question askinrr nay be found bv examinin>f the activities 
of zaother and child pairs rather thin conparin:': social doss groups. 
As the number of questions asked over all the tasks was alsiost the 
swae for each class (Table 2), but the proportions varied between the se 
within class, neither social class nor sex were effective predictors 
of perfomance on question askin*^. 

The correlational analysis, however, sug^.ests that the mothers' 
behaviour was a better predictor of children's questions ancl state- 
Dents both within class and overall. Correlations do not, of co\:irse, 
identify causal links, and the interdependence of the behaviour of each 
mother and child pair moke if difficult to ^^in down the cause and 
effect of any particuilor set of initiatives or responses, but the 
significant associations between nnternal stratep^ies and children's 
questions and statements suf^^^est that a mother's behaviour hod 
an important influence on her child's performance, irres^ctive of 
the social class r^oup to which they belon/?ed. 
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